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1*&unttumal Writings 



REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Teachers' salaries. — The commission of six Massachusetts educators 
appointed by former Governor Calvin Coolidge to investigate teachers' salaries 
in that state has incorporated its findings in a report 1 recently published. 
The comprehensive body of statistics thus amassed, while of strictly local 
reference, is not without significance at this time as an index of conditions 
which are general over the country. 

The survey establishes clearly the somewhat favorable situation of 
Massachusetts in this respect as compared with the majority of our common- 
wealths. Only forty teaching positions were found to have been actually 
vacant during the past year, while the number of teachers attracted to Massa- 
chusetts from neighboring states was greatly in excess of those migrating from 
the state. Of much wider significance, however, and of even more hopeful 
portent, are the figures as to interchange between teaching and other employ- 
ments. These show a total of 354 new teachers drawn from various callings 
during 191 9, as against only 355 abandoning teaching for other occupations. 
This is true despite the fact that the latter number includes those leaving to 
attend school as well. 

The disturbing signs appear, however, when those sections are reached 
which treat of the training and qualifications of the teachers in service. In 
the face of the growing demand from the schools, the enrolment in the normal 
schools of the state has steadily declined until 1920 reveals an absolute decrease 
of 28 per cent over corresponding figures of three years before. 

The facts as to conditions in the smaller towns are even more discon- 
certing. For purposes of this study, the municipalities of the state were 
classified into four groups, the first consisting of thirty-eight large cities, and 
the last of one hundred and twenty-five towns having less than five thousand 
population and no high schools. The burden of the teacher shortage has 
fallen squarely upon the latter. In those communities fully 47 per cent of 
the entire teaching staff was found to have been less than one year in their 
posts, indicating a change in personnel over four times as great as that in the 

1 Report of the Special Commission on Teachers' Salaries. Boston: The Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, 1920. Pp. 159. 
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cities and twice that of the larger towns. The situation is not wholly new, but 
its present aggravation calls strongly for action of some sort. Indeed, the 
only specific recommendations in the report have to do with legislation sug- 
gested to reduce this rapidly increasing disparity between rural and urban 
schools. A minimum salary of eight hundred dollars and an accompanying 
substantial increase in state aid to the local communities are the principal 
measures proposed. 

As an official document, the report contents itself in the main with pre- 
senting the facts in the form of statistical tables and graphs, leaving inter- 
pretation to the reader. Three-fourths of its bulk is devoted to an appendix 
which treats the various communities of the state collectively and seriatim 
with regard to the salaries and qualifications of teachers in different positions 
and subjects, the methods of promotion, the cost of board and lodging, and the 
incidental expenses peculiar to the teaching profession. High-school instruc- 
tors will be interested to note that during the last decade, which has seen a 
doubled cost of living and an increase of 85 per cent in the income of grade 
teachers, high-school salaries have risen only 50 per cent, or two-thirds as 
fast as those in the elementary schools. 

The entire report is an excellent example of the type of information one 
desires to see at the disposal of the legislature of every state, and of the school 
boards in our cities. Normal schools and colleges of education will want the 
Massachusetts document on their shelves. 

A similar body of statistics relating to salaries in colleges and universities 
is presented in a recent bulletin 1 of the Bureau of Education. Following 
summary tables showing the salaries paid in the country at large for the 
various positions from university president to assistant instructor, the five 
groups of states are taken up in order and full information given regarding 
each of the principal institutions therein. Tables state the salary of the 
individual staff members of each rank. To prevent identification, however, 
each institution is designated by number only. It is accordingly impossible 
to ascertain more than the general section of the country and whether the 
school is under state or private control. 

The salaries of administrative positions in state and municipal institutions 
are shown to average nearly double those in private schools. The difference 
in the case of officers of instruction is slightly less. Nor do these figures 
include instructors who are members of religious orders serving without salary. 
It is interesting to note that the average, median, and modal salaries of asso- 
ciate professors in private institutions taken collectively are distinctly above 
those for full professors. This is of course merely an indication of the higher 
schedules prevailing in the larger institutions, in which alone the rank of 
associate professor is common. 

1 "Salaries in Universities and Colleges," Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 20, 
1920. Washington: Department of the Interior. Pp.43. $0.10. 



